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Read January 5, 1891. 



IT is well at the end of each year's existence of our society to 
take an inventory, not alone of the material acquired but also of 
ia> the work accomplished and the advance made towards the 
objects for which our society was organized. During the past 
year we have made substantial progress along all the lines of our 
society's work. Our annual publication of papers read before the 
society is one of the best we have issued. It has been favorably 
received by the public press and has been commended by the 
librarians of some of the leading libraries of the countn,-. We 
have received flattering testimonials of its merits from the secre- 
taries of other historical societies and the demand for copies of it 
from our own citizens has exceeded our supply. 

In the collection of material we have been quite successful. 
We have been so fortunate as to obtain a number of original docu- 
ments of the Mexican period of Californian history. One of our 
most valuable acquisitions during the past year, relating to the early 
American period, consists of files of the lyOS Angeles Star, running 
from 1835 to 1 868. 

Our files of daily and weekly newspapers of Southern California 
have been steadily accumulating for the past seven years. Our 
miscellaneous collections, consisting of books, pamphlets, maps, 
autographs, minerals, specimens in natural history, curios and 
relics of various kinds, make an interesting and instructive exhibit. 

At the urgent request of our society, the board of supervisors 
of this county was induced to order the translation of the papers 
and documents of the Spanish and Mexican periods found in the 
Los Angeles county archives. The translation of these manu- 
scripts when completed will open a rich mine of local history 
to students and readers not acquainted with the Spanish language. 
Hitherto these have been sealed books to the great majority of 
those interested in our early history. Many of the papers read 
before our society during the past year have been of marked 
historic value, notably the series written by Dr. W. F. Edgar, on 
the old forts of California. 
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In the literarj' world there is of late an increased interest 
manifested in historical studies. The leading magaziniis and 
reviews are devoting considerable space to historical articles. 
The series of papers now in course of publication in the 
Century magazine, entitled the"Gold Hunters of California," and 
the short sketches in the same periodical portraying life and 
customs in California before the conquest, are inciting new interest 
in the history of our state. 

The Magazine of American History is doing a noble and 
patriotic work in popularizing the study of the history of our coun- 
try. With an increased interest in historical studies has grown a 
desire and an earnest endeavor to obtain greater accuracy in his- 
torical narrative. That critical faculty which weighs and judges 
every fact and carefully scrutinizes every authority, no matter how 
seemingly conclusive, is constantly exercised, and has caused the 
reversal of many long-established historical verdicts. The more 
extensive our historical reading may be, the less ready we are to 
accept unquestioned what may be offered to us as veritable history. 

This is an age of investigation, and withal it is an age some- 
what given to iconoclasm and to irreverence of self-constituted 
authorities. In this age neither the dicta of prelates nor the 
decrees of councils can prevail against facts or reason. Neither 
can the seal of church or state, nor the dust and cobwebs of 
antiquity, save a false statement from contradiction or a false verdict 
from reversal. The iconoclast, .the image-breaker, has shattered 
more idols in our historical literature than did the people of Judah 
in the temples of Baal. No one, however, much of an iconoclast 
he may be, would desire to eliminate from our literature myth and 
fable, but surely no intelligent reader would wish to have myth 
and fable pass current for established historj-. "All history" may 
be, as Lord Byron says, "splendid fiction," but most of us, I think, 
would prefer to have what we read for historj' at least fiction 
founded on fact. 

The collection and preservation of all material which can have 
any bearing upon the history of the Pacific coast in general and of 
Southern California in particular is the primary object of our 
organization. The value of the collection we have already made, 
incomplete and somewhat chaotic as it is, is great. Considering 
the small number af active members we have in our organization 
and the limited means at our command, we have certainly accom- 
plished a work worthy of commendation; a work that will be 
more highly appreciated by the generations that succeed us than 
by our own. From such collections as we hope to make ours 
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future historians must evolve the true story of our commonwealth. 

While we cannot but admire the industry and enterprise of the 
Bancroft company in making the vast collection that is stored on 
the shelves of the histoiy building at San Francisco, yet we must 
record our sincere regret that this vast collection of rare and 
valuable books and manuscripts — to many of which no duplicates 
exist — should have become the propertj' of private individuals. 
Such collections should be free to every student of historj-; free to 
every writer of history, that he may form his own opinions and 
draw his own conclusions from original .sources, and not from 
second-hand statements biased as such frequently are by favoritism 
or prejudice. 

Nearly every one of the older states, and many of the younger 
states of the union, have state historical societies supported by 
state aid, into which have been gathered material, which has a bear- 
ing upon the histor>' of that particular commonwealth. 

California, with a past unrivalled in the variety of the historic 
phases, romance, adventure, intrigue, revolution, war, conquest; 
California, with the light and shade of its shifting civilization and 
a largess of material for an epic, grander than the Iliad and more 
fascinating than the Odyssey, has suffered antiquarians and literary 
pot-hunters to capture the great mass of its historic material, and 
turn it into an article of merchandise. 

Believing it to be a duty that we owe our state, and a work 
that we ought to do for future generations, our society has labored 
assiduously in the collection of material. But experience and 
observation show us that we are constantly losing golden oppor- 
tunities for the want of means. The old-time residents are rapidly 
passing away; rare books, valuable manuscripts, important docu- 
ments and interesting curios, illustrative of practices and customs, 
long obsolete, in their possession, are scattered among the different 
members of their families, and are soon lost or carried out of the 
country. With more means at our command, many of these 
valuables could be secured for our society and preserved to posterity. 

But we have other and more pressing needs for more funds. 
We have no rooms that we have any claims upon, in which to 
Store our collections. At present we are pensioners on the kind- 
ness of Professor More of the Normal School. The school needs 
the space we occupy, and we must move from our present quarters. 
We have the promise of rooms in the new court house, when that 
building is completed. If we secure thfse, we must fit them up 
with shelving and cases. To make our collections of newspapers, 
pamphlets and manuscripts available for the purpose of research as 
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well as for their preservation, they must be bound. For these two 
imperative needs — fitting up rooms and binding — we require at 
least a thousand dollars. 

The number of papers read before our society has greatly 
increased in the past year. To publish those worth preservation 
will require us to double the size of our annual volume of collec- 
tions and transactions. Our wants are many and increase with 
our growth ; our resources are limited; How to obtain the funds to 
meet our wants is a problem hard to solve. 

The growth and maintenance of the society so far is due to the 
individual efforts of a few public-spirited persons, none of whom 
are blessed with a large amount of this world's goods. To increase 
the amount of our annual dues would work a hardship to these, 
and prevent an increase in our membership. 

Our state constitution prohibits the legislature from appropria- 
ting money to aid any institution not directly under the control of 
the state. To change, as has been suggested, our society into a 
state historical society, would take the control of it out of the hands 
of those who organized it and built it up, and it would undoubtedly 
remove it from its present location as well as change the field of its 
operations. We cannot hope for any assistance from the state. 

The only resource left us seems to be an increase of member- 
ship, and we should at once begin an active canvass for members. 
There are many intelligent and public-spirited persons in our com- 
mtinity, who, if the claims of our society were urged upon them, 
would aid us in our good work. 

It a is very prevalent, but, at the same time, a very mistaken idea 
that it is the province of an historical society to deal only with the 
things of the long past. One of the most useful fields of labor for 
such a society lies in the collection and preservation of material of 
the present for use in the future; in carrying forward from age to 
age by written and printed page the story of the everyday life of 
the people. This feature of our society's work ought to appeal to 
those who have no interest in the collection of relics or antiquarian 
research. 

In conclusion I would urge upon every member increased 
activity in the work of building up our society. Endeavor to 
arouse the intelligent and thinking people of our community to the 
fact we are working not for selfish purposes or pecuniary gain but 
for the public good. 



